CHAPTER TWO 


BEING AS A CONCEPT — WITH ITS PROPERTIES 


With an exordium ex abrupto the author of the De primo princi. 
pio launches into his work with a series of « platform » metaphysical 
statements. Thus, right in the first page he declares: 1: God has defined 
Himself in terms of being, by defining Himself as «I am who am»; 
2: Scotus will investigate this « true being » which God has attributed 
to Himself; 3: he will begin his investigation with being; 4: in the in- 
vestigation, he must use a property of being; 5: being has many suitable 
properties; 6: the most suitable property of all is essential order; and 
finally, 7: essential order is a multifaceted property (1). 


Obviously these, as it were, policy statements depend upon a whole 
background of metaphysics. No one understands the policy laid down, 
unless he knows how Scotus understands being, both as a concept and 
as a reality, and no one understands anything about essential order as a 
property of being, unless he knows how Scotus takes « property of 
being». These are the two fundamental questions presumed by this 
abrupt beginning of the De primo principio. They are the subjects in- 
vestigated in chapters 2 and 3. On them are raised the fourth and fifth 
chapters which deal with essential order as a specific property of being, 


and with the functioning of essential in this metaphysical or « theodi- 
ceal » tract. 


(xz) Scorus, De primo principio c. 1; Ed. Wourer, 1.2 and 1.3, p. 3: « Domine 
Deus noster Moysi servo tuo... respondisti ‘Ego sum qui sum’. Tu es verum esse 
tu es totum esse. Hoc, si mihi esset possibile, scire vellem. Adiuva me, Domine, 
inquirentem ad quantam cognitionem de vero esse quod tu es, possit pertingere 
nostra ratio naturalis ab ente, quod de te praedicasti, inchoando. 


(1.3) Quamvis’ entis sint plurimae passiones quarum consideratio valeret ad 


propositum prosequendum, tamen de ordine essentiali tamquam de medio foecun- 
diori primo prosequor iso modo: In hoc primo capitulo divisiones quatuor ordinis 
praemittam, ex quibus colligetur quot sunt ordines essentiales ». 


ne 
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Hence we first investigate being under its epistemo] 
and assign to it its properties as a concept. Then secondly 
being as a reality and assign to it its properties as a reality j 
To come to a grasp of Scotus’s idea of being as a 
help first to separate the two orders that touch being he 
epistemological and ontological, then, because of its fu 
racter, to consider the property of the univocity of the ¢ 


in particular, and finally to review the remaining proper 
cept of being. 


ogical aspect, 
We Investigate 
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I, « BEING » AS SEPARATED INTO THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL AND 
ONTOLOGICAL SPHERES 


In classical Scotistic doctrine on being, one can distinguish two 
spheres in which Scotus propounds his own original theories: the epi- 
stemological and the metaphysical. They are even already evident in the 
exordium ex abrupto with which the De primo principio begins. For, in 
the first place, it is said that God has predicated being about Himself. 
Now the order of predication is an epistemological order. But one reads 
immediately afterwards that being has several properties, among them es- 
sential order. This aflirmation pertains to the metaphysical sphere. Inev- 
itably, the two spheres overlap, as, in fact, they do here in the De primo 
principio, and, even somewhat in the modern manner, relate themselves 
to each other. For one of the central problems of Scotus’s theories on 
being is to determine what precisely is the « referent » of the concept 
« being », and to come to know the process by which the subject es- 
tablishes that « referent » for himself, 

Whatever about the modern question, it is possible and indeed 


More convenient to separate the two spheres in the philosophy of being 
in Scotus. 


II. PROPERTIES OF THE CONCEPT OF BEING 


Here, therefore, we shall first consider « being » as a concept. This 
in turn is to consider what sort of a concept « being » is. As a matter 
of interest, one can observe here in the very formulation of he 
Ment the contemporary concern with the mingling of the epistemo = : 
Or gnoseological with the ontological sphere; for we cannot aguas 
concept of being just like any other concept. While it certainly en) 
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certain properties together with all concepts in so far as it, like them, 
is a concept (e.g. that it is a production of the intellect, that it is Signi. 
ficative, that it is intentional, etc.), yet it has its own particular properties 
just because it is a concept which has as its referent « being ». Certainly, 
with Scotus, the intentionality of the concept « being » in so far as it jg 
bent towards « being » and not towards any other object gives rise to 
his classical positions on the concept of being. 

His positions, in fact, are many. Among them we could, for 
example, immediately list these: that being as a concept is univocal, that 
it is a first intention, that it is an empty concept, that it is distinctly con- 
ceivable, that it is simply simple, that it enters definitions, that it is only 
determinable, that it is not a genus. And there are other properties which 
could be and will be asserted about being as a concept. 

Now this very listing brings up a problem which Scotus himself 
considered in relation to the properties, not of the concept of being, 
but of real being, namely, is there any priority exercised by one particular 
property which flows more immediately from being than any other. He 
says, at least as far as we are concerned, there is no reason to say that one 
property flows more immediately from being than any other (cf. infra, 
when the deduction of the properties of being is treated). He himself 
makes not even this negative statement as regards the properties of the 
concept of being. Hence any organization of the material here will not 
be dictated by any set opinion of Scotus. 

However, there is a certain threefold reason for assigning priority 
to the univocity of the concept of being rather than to any other of its 
properties. In the first place, there is the practical question that it is the 
first treated by Scotus in his classical exposition of his position in the 
Ordinatio. This is not at all a theoretical consideration. But there is also 
a twofold theoretical motivation for this assignation, The first is that it 
above all considers the structure of the concept itself: it is a question 
of a unity of meaning intrinsic to the concept itself. The second 
that the univocity of the concept of being automatically posits so many 
of Scotus’s other positions. For these reasons, and for the practical rea- 
son of its length, we shall treat univocity first and separately. 


1. The Property of Univocity which Belongs to the Concept of Being. 


The whole of the De primo principio is executed against the epi- 
stemological backdrop that the concept of being is applied univocally to 
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God and creatures, to substances and accidents (2). God, according to 
the interpretation of the Exodus definition, is True Being. Now, Scotus 
says, We shall begin our investigation with being which God has pre- 
dicated of Himself. But this latter expression must be understood in the 
sense that the predicate, « being », as said about God, means exactly the 
same thing as when it is said about creatures, if it is not qualified by its 
mode of « true » and, let us say, « derived » (as applied to creatures). God 
has predicated « being » about Himself in His proper mode; but if the 
mode is removed from His being, then that which remains is that reality 
for which we have a univocal concept that applies equally to every being 
in the universe. This is the being with which he begins his investigation, 
not the being qualified with the mode proper to God, of which we cer- 
tainly have no notion univocal to Him and creatures. 

This theory of the univocity of the concept of being represents a new 
step in high scholasticism. Before, therefore, we educe any Scotistic proofs 
for the theory, it would be of service to place, ever so briefly, the histo- 
ical status quaestionis, then give a general outline of the theory, and 
as a proximate preparation for the exposition and summary of the proofs, 
examine the definition which Scotus gives of a univocal concept. 


(1) Historical Status Quaestionis. Scotus is quite aware that he is 
departing from the currents which had immediately preceded him (3). 


ee 


(2) Ord. I, d. 3, p. I, q. 1-2; III, p. 18, nn. 26-27: «...dico quod non tantum 
a Conceptu analogo conceptui creaturae concipitur Deus, scilicet qui omnino sit 
alius ab illo qui de creatura dicitur, sed in conceptu aliquo univoco sibi et crea- 
turae... (n, 27)... ergo conceptus entis de Deo est alius a conceptu isto (viz. infinite 
and uncreated) et illo (viz. finite and created) et ita neuter ex se et in utroque 
illorum includitur; igitur univocus». For vumivocity concerning substance and 
accidents see ibid. q. 3; pp. 86-87, n. 139: «...sicut argutum est etiam quod Deus 
Non est cognoscibilis a nobis naturaliter nisi ens sit univocum creato et increato, 
"@ potest argui de substantia et accidente ». All reference to the Ordination are 
made according to the critical Vatican Edition, as are, of course, all references to 

e Lectura, since this is the only edition, being edited for the first time by the 
editors of the Scotistic Commission. For similar doctrine to the above, cf, in fact, 

Lectura, I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; XVI, Pp. 232, mn. 21. 

(3) This is clear from the body of the whole question. Formerly the Scotistic 
text itself, as found in the Vivas Edition, vol. 9, p. 18, for example, asserted this 
departure from tradition specifically. However, in the new, critical edition, on the 
basis of manuscript value, this specific assertion is dropped from the Scotistic text. 
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Since the work of Fathers Longpré, Balié (and the Scotistic Commission) 
Barth, Schircel, Wolter, Bettoni and Professor Gilson, it is abundantly 
clear that the one who presented this immediately prior current was not 
St. Thomas but Henry of Ghent. According to Henry, the concept of 
being has to be analogous, since we could have no concept which would 
be common to God and creatures. Certainly it seems that we have a 
common concept, but this is only an apparent commonness; when one 
enters into a close examination of the case, one will see that our belief 
that we have one common concept is based on an equivocation. We say 
that we prescind from the modes of infinity and finitude, by prescind- 
ing from all that is different between God and creatures. But we just 
cannot do this, for « prescinding » has an equivocal meaning here. As it ap- 
plies to God it is a purely negative operation, since God cannot be se- 
parated in any way from His own determinations, in that He has no 
limits. But as it applies to creatures it is a privative operation, in that we 
deny in creatures limitations that creatures actually do have. This is 
what Henry calls negative and privative indetermination. Being is seen 
by us to be indetermined, and, by a false but understandable judgement 
we say that being, in so far as indetermined to one or the other, is uni- 
vocal. We make this false judgement because the two concepts are 
so close to each other; they are so close that they seem to be one. 
We seem to end up our prescindive operation with something that is 
quite empty of the modes attached to the concrete beings, but, in fact, 
we have carried these modes along, since the referent of this seemingly one 
concept is not one empty being at all, but two concrete beings with their 
modes attached. We just simply cannot get some common detached 
something which would be the referent for a common concept, since 
the indetermination in one case is purely negative and in the other is 
merely privative. Henry, in fact, can hold to a certain form of analogy 
because of his complicated form of illuminationism, according to which 
he can know God as an object of illumination and the creature in God 
by the same illumination (4). 


It naturally, however, appears as a variant in the footnotes, cf. vol. III, p. 18. In 
the Lectura he specifically opposes himself to the tradition of Henry oF GHENT, cf. 
Lectura, I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 232, m. 21. 

(4) Cf. Henry or Guent, Summa a. 19, q. 2; a. 21, q. 2 and in particular, 
I, f. r-124rF, r24vP-125rQ, 125rS. For his illuminationism see Ibid, a. 1, q- 2 
and q. 3, and in partic. a. 24, q. 9, I, f. 146rvXY. For classical Scotistic commen- 
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Now Scotus’s theory of univocity is to be understood within the 
limits of the terms of reference which he sets for himself. He will answer 
Henry’s main position that we cannot know being separately from its 
modes, but he will do so without the help of illuminationism, Likewise it 
is not fruitful to make a literary comparison between the analogy of Henry 
and that of St. Thomas, since St. Thomas no longer has the same basis 
for analogy as Henry, in that he rejects illuminationism. Likewise, it is 
not particularly helpful to make comparisons between the univocity of 
being in Scotus and the analogy of being in St. Thomas, since, as Pro- 
fessor Gilson has insisted for forty years, they have each a different con- 

cept of being (5). 
Whatever about St. Thomas’s opinion, it would now be useful to 


have a general idea of Scotus’s theory of univocity before descending to 
details. 


° es 


tators see Loncpre, E., La philosophie du B. Duns Scot, Société et Libraire §. Fran- 
gois d’Assise, Paris, 1924, p. 282; SuirceL, C., Univocity of the Concept of Being 
in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, Washington, D.C., Catholic University of 
erica, 1942, pp. 114-123; BetToni, E. Il problema della conoscibilita di Dio nella 
Scuola francescana, Padua, Cedam, 1950, pp. 254ss.; (here Bettoni makes his point 
of departure the famous early thesis of Gilson that Scotus represents the last phase 
of Augustinian illuminationism, by reason of his theory that being is the object 
of the intellect; cf. Gitson, E. « Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot » in 
A.D.H.D.L.M.A., II, (1927) p. 117); BartH, « De univocationis entis scotisticae 
intentione principali necnon valore critico», in Amtonianum 28 (1953), p. 83 and 
« De univocationis entis natura apud Duns Scotum» in Collectanea Francsisvana, 
XIV, 1944, pp. 28, 31; WoLTer, A. Transcendentals and their Function in the 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1946, pp. 37ss. GILSON, E,, 
ean Duns Scot, Paris, J. Vrin, 1952, p. 10, p. 557- Professor Gilson when treating 
of Univocity is much more concerned with the question of the object of the 
intellect than with the historical connection with Henry of Ghent, of which, of 
course, he is well aware; cf. pp. 100-104; Bauié C., «Circa positiones funda- 
mentales I, Duns Scoti, «in Antonianum, 28, 1953, Pp. 278, pp. 281-282, and to 
him and the Scotus Commission we owe the wondrous notes in the Critical Edition, 
vol. III, pp. 208s, and vol. XVI, pp. 2328s; Brown, S. « Avicenna and the Unity 
of Being », in Fran. Studies, 25 (1965), ‘pp. 116-131. 
(5) Scotus rejects this illuminationism of Henry in his Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, 9- 45 
UI, pp. 123ss., and in the parallel place in Lectura, where, however, it is 4:33. > se 
vol. XVI, pp. 281ss. HENRY’S position is expounded primarily in the beginning of 
his Summa, cf. HENRY oF GHENT, Summa, a. 1, q. 2 and q. 3. For Gilson’s judge- 
ment, see e.g., his Jean Duns Scot, pp. 102-103; cf. also MarécnHaL, J., Le point 
de départ de la metaphysique, L’Edition Universelle, Bruxelles, (Desclée de Brou- 
wer, Paris), 1944, vol. I, pp. 181-3. 
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(2) The General Outline of Scotistic Univocity of Being. Scotus’s 
theory of the univocity of being makes complete sense within his system, 
since he has of being such a concept that it would be impossible to find 
any point whereat analogy could enter. For Scotus has the emptiest 
possible notion of being. 

He holds against Henry that it is possible to abstract being from 
the modes which it has in the concrete subject. In particular one can 
abstract from the modes of infinite and finite, with reference to God and 
creatures and from in se and in alio with reference to substances and 
accidents. If then one can abstract from those modes, which represent 
intrinsic modes of intensity according to which the subjects have their 
being, then what is left is only being, without any mode attached. What 
is that which is left after such an abstractive process? It is the absolutely 
empiest of all real concepts, and has as its referent that in every thing 
which makes that thing a reality. It is so empty that if it had even one note 
less then it would be nothing at all. Yet it remains on the level of first in- 
tention, since it is not merely a mental construction, which has no 
referent in reality. Its referent is that layer of the real subject wherein 
it is something and not nothing. The concept of being then has only the 
one note; it is utterly simple and undivided. It may be permissively rich, 
in that, being united to modes, it may even know an infinite mode. 
But in itself it is not possible to be less rich. 

From this very broad description, it is possible to see that a com- 
parison between this concept of being and that of the classical Thomistic 
position is not particularly helpful, since in the Scotistic case, there 
is a quidditative notion which advisely and deliberately empties itself 
of all riches except that whereby the subject remains real, and in the 
Thomistic case there is a compounded notion of being, which is poten- 
tially as rich as the particular essence which existence places in actuality. 

From this it is also possible to see how in Scotus’s system, « being » 
can be only a univocal concept, since it is a quidditative notion, which 
has only a unity of meaning as applied to all its inferiors, and as a result 
must be univocal. In his system, too, as Gilson often notes, this uni- 
vocity is understood against the bigger question of the object of the 
intellect, 


It is in terms of unity of meaning that Scotus defines his univocal 
concept. 


(3) Definition of Univocal Concept. The definition which Scotus 
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std OF a univocal concept has in mind above all to affirm the unity of 
oa meaning of the term so used. He seeks to illustrate this unity in terms 
of a proposition first and then in terms of a syllogism. 

Thus, first, he says that a univocal concept is so one in its mean- 
ing that a contradiction would result in a proposition which would both 
afirm and deny it about the same thing. Thus, to illustrate this with re- 
gard to being. If « being » is taken as a univocal concept, then this con- 
junctive proposition: « This creature has being and it does not have 
being », would be a contradiction, since exactly the same thing is affir- 
med and denied about the same thing at the same time. But if « being » 
is taken as an analogous term, then that conjunctive proposition need not 
be contradictory, since « being » in the first member may refer to created 
being and in the second to God’s being, as « true being ». In this case the 
Proposition, distinctis distinguendis, would not be false, since « being » 
does not have a unity of meaning in both members of the conjunction: It 
would be true of the first member that this creature has created being, and 
it would be true of the second member that it does not have uncreated 
being. And so it is that with all propositions in which any form of 
analogous terms is used, e.g. « the camel is the ship of the desert », their 
affirmation and their denial is not a contradiction —- while the term is used 
analogously. And this is precisely what makes an analogous term: that it 
can be used in two different senses, for set purposes. But an univocal con- 
‘cpt cannot be used in two different senses: the whole point of the form- 
ation and function of a univocal concept is to achieve and use a concept 
Which has and can have only one meaning while serving in this context. 
Such absolute unity of meaning is also necessary for the function- 
of a syllogism. For if the middle term of a syllogism does not have 
4 complete unity of meaning, then the syllogism cannot validly conclude, 
Since, when the extremes are compared to that middle term having two 
Merent meanings, they are not compared to the same thing, and hence 
“annot be united with (or separated from) each other in the conclusion. 
i act, to unite them in such a term is to commit the fallacy of equivo- 
“ation, And that fallacy is found whether the duplicity of meaning is 
ased on either a pure equivocation or on a set analogy. If the fallacy 
St equivocation is to be avoided, the middle term must be absolutely one 
In its meaning. Thus in the syllogism: « All men are rational; John is 
4 man; therefore John is rational », the common or middle term ‘man’ 
as absolutely the same meaning when compared to the first extreme 
Tational’ and to the second ‘John’, so that ‘John’ and ‘rational’ can be 


ing 
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validly united in the conclusion. But in the syllogism: « All men ate 
rational; Michelangelo’s Moses is a man; therefore Michelangelo’s Moses 
is rational », the middle term ‘man’, has in fact two meanings, name| 
‘real man’ and ‘statue of a man’, so that the extremes, ‘Michelangelo’, 
Moses’ and ‘rational’ may not be united in the conclusion, since they 
have been compared to two different meanings (6). 

Scotus asserts that the concept « being » has such a unity of con. 
cept as is described above, so that to affirm it and deny it of the same 
thing (as it is done in any analogy) is a contradiction, and to use it as 
a middle term of a syllogism is to use a middle term which validly unites 
the extremes compared to it when they are placed together in the con- 
clusion. 

It is such a thoroughly unified concept of being which stands at the 
head of the De primo principio: the concept which we have of being 
as applied to things of experience, is a univocal one. God, however, has 
applied*being to Himself in its properness, when we says that He is « He 
who is »; but of such a full and total being we do not have a concept which 
is univocal to the one which we have of creatures in their properness; for 
in both these cases we have a proper concept of each object, in the one 
case, of an infinite being and in the other, of a finite being. 

Now it will be the burden of the proofs for the univocity of being 
to show that we can have a concept of being which abstracts from those 
proper modes of being, and which considers only that referent which is 


left when those modes are abstracted: such an abstracted concept is uni- 
vocal, 


y 


(4) Four Selected Proofs for Univocity. Since we are concerned 
here to give only the background of the beginning of the De primo prin- 
cipio, it is not necessary to exhaust all the proofs which Scotus offers 


(6) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; IU, p. 18, n. 26: «Secundo dico quod non 
tantum in conceptu analogo conceptui creaturae concipitur Deus, scilicet qui omnino 
sit alius ab illo qui de creatura dicitur, sed in conceptu aliquo univoco sibi et 
creaturae. Et ne fiat contentio de nomine univocationis, univocum conceptum dico, 
qui ita est unus quod eius unitas sufficit ad contradictionem, affirmando et negando 
ipsum de eodem; sufficit etiam pro medio syllogistico, ut extrema unita in medio 
sic uno sine fallacia aequivocationis concluduntur inter se uniri». Lectura, in the 
parallel passage (Ed. Vat. vol. XVI, p. 232, n. 21) does not have this definition 


here of a univocal concept. An interpolation of it existed in the manuscripts, as 
the Editors note. 
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in justification of his theory of the univocity of being, In fact, Scotus is 
quite generous 10 his efforts to justify his position. His classical exno. 
sitions are found in distinctions 3 and 8 of the first book of the Ordi 
natio (7). Of course he treats the matter elsewhere (cf. note 12 infra, for 
example, which itself is not fully exhaustive). But it remains that slices 
two distinctions in the Ordinatio are the best sources of both the ati 
ments and the context of the theory on the univocity of the concept of 
being. 

As they lie in those two classical loci, the proofs are geared pre- 
dominantly towards a refutation of the position of Henry of Ghent (how 
Henry would have felt « crushed » to have been hit with seven proofs of 
the minor of the first argument in distinction 3!); still most of them can 
be detached from the particular context so as to be used for a more 
general, positive justification of the position of univocity. In fact, at 
another level of reflection, Scotus noted down in an « adnotatio » to di- 
stinction 8 which the Editors to the Vatican Edition furnish, a list of 
fifteen proofs which could be used to establish the « communitas 
entis » (8). 

From all this wealth of material, let us just choose three of the 
well-known Scotistic proofs and a fourth one not so well known, which is 
found only in distinction 8 and is incorporated into the Scotistic text by the 
Editors as an addition made by Scotus himself. This fourth proof is chosen 
because it has a particular pertinence with regard to the De primo prin- 
ctpio as regards the notion of essential order. None of the proofs will be 
expounded exhaustively. 

First Proof. If being is taken as an analogous term and univocity 
is denied to it, then we have basically this situation: « Being » applies 
to God and creatures (to substance and accidents) certainly. But it ap- 
Plies to these referents in different ways, since it applies to them in a 
“ertain hierarchical order. But if this is so, then we know the two parti- 


Omens 

an ae eee Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; II, pp. 18, - nn, 26ss., Pp. 9438.5 
: . an id. d. 8, p. x, q. 3; IV, pp. 173-195, on. 51-89. 

a si (8) Cf. Ord. I, d. Nes Aras IV.» . Avie Duns Scoti. ae : 
e d ag useful Adnotatio Duns Scoti which the Editors retain at the en Ss 
I se Section dealing with univocity in distinction 3; cf. ibid. d. 3, p- 1) 4 1-25 
"7, 29: Adnotatio Duns Scoti. . . 
Tate Ai <dnotationes and marginal manuscriptal notes which a 

mo ° their already thoroughly rich critical apparatus render their new 

"¢ valuable and ‘admirable. 
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cular referents only in this order and by means of this order and not by 
knowing them first in their distinction in themselves. But such analogy 
without prior univocity is not possible. Hence each term must first be 
known in itself, by univocity, and then the two terms may be compated 
so as to see the analogy between them (9). Then the analogy is seen in 
virtue of both a commonness, which is present in the common term 
« being » and of a difference, which is present by reason of the proper 
modes of the referents. Hence at the bottom of every enquiry abou 
the being of God and the being of creatures, there must be a single 
meaning attributed to « being » which has as its referent that which is 
common to both, namely, that reality which is drawn away from the 
modes of being which are proper to each. The referent of this univocal 
concept is some reality which is neutral as regards its particular modes, 
which is indifferent to particularizations, and which is above all classes 


(9) Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; III, pp. 20-21, nn. 30-33: «...Contra hoc videtur 
esse quod tunc ex ista evasione videretur destructa omnis via probandi unitatem 
alicuius conceptus univocam: si enim dicis hominem habere unum conceptum ad 
Socratem et Platonem, negabitur tibi et dicetur quod sunt duo, sed ‘videntur unus’ 
propter magnam similitudinem. 

(n. 3x) Praeterea, illi duo conceptus sunt simpliciter simplices; ergo non intel- 
ligibiles nisi distincte et totaliter. Ergo si nunc non ‘videntur’ duo nec post. 

(n. 32) Item aut concipiuntur ut omnino disparati, et mirum quomodo videntur 
unus, — aut ut comparati secundum analogiam, aut secundum similitudinem, vel 
distinctionem, et tunc simul vel prius concipiuntur ut distincti. Ergo non viden 
tur unus, 

(n. 33, p. 3z) Item, ponendo duos conceptus, ponis duo obiecta formalia 
cognita. Quodmodo sunt duo cognita formalia et non ut distincta? « Cf. Lectura I, 
d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 233, n. 24: »... quilibet experitur in se ipso quod 
potest concipere ens non descendendo ad ens participatum vel non _participatum. 
Si fiat descensus ad utrumque conceptum, quaero an stet conceptus entis, aut 
non? Si sic, habetur propositum; si autem indeterminate importat quasi unum, ¢t 
quando fit descensus, est duo conceptus, tunc impossibile esset probare aliquid esse 
univocum, ut hominem respectu Socratis et Platonis; dicam enim quod ‘homo’ 
importat duos conceptus, videtur tamen_ tibi quod sit unus conceptus, quia il 
conceptus sunt propinqui, sicut tu dicis de ente». The Editors of the Scotisti¢c 
Commission here have an interesting note to this text of the Lectura, wherein they 
observe that Ropert oF Cowon attributes this argument to Avicenna; cf. AVICENNA, 
Metaph I, c. 6 (f. 72va). Cf. Lectura, ibid. Pp. 235, n. 27: «...sed omnis discursus 
Praesupponit cognitionem simplicem illius ad quod discurritur; sed conceptus simplex 
ante discursum nullus fuit in intellectu Nostro, ut probatum est; ergo nihil cognosce 


mus de Deo, si non habeat conceptum communem cum creatura.» Cf. also note 16 
infra. 
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of reality in its transcendence (10). It is from this referent of the uni- 
yocal concept that one proceeds so as to discover the being which is 
proper to God, through an Investigation of a property of this real refe. 
rent, such as that of essential order, which is the chosen property in 
the De primo principio. 

Second Proof. Of course it immediately comes to mind to wonder 
whether it is possible to conceive of such a non-particularized being, 
since, in the concrete, every being necessarily bears with it its own pro- 
per mode of existence. The problem is particularly acute with regard to 
God, since God exists in utmost simplicity, without the slightest compo- 
sition or division in His being. Can we conceive of being as applied to 
Him, without also conceiving His modality of infinity? This is where 
the classical positions of Henry of Ghent and of St. Thomas come into 
play, since each one, for his own reasons, denies the possibility of con- 
ceiving being without its mode (11). 

Scotus, however, on his part, shows no hesitation in affirming that 
one can have a concept of that being detached from its modality, and 
that this is the being of which we have a univocal concept: He uses an 
empirical argument to support his position. It is the famous argument 
about the necessary difference between one concept which is certain and 
another which is dubious.: In fact, Scotus shows a marked preference for 


— 


(10) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; III, p. 18, n. 27: «Sed intellectus viatoris 
potest esse certus de Deo quod sit ens, dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, creator 
vel increato; ergo conceptus entis de Deo est alius a conceptu isto et illo et ita 
neuter ex se et in utroque illorum includitur; igitur univocus.» Cf. ibid. p. 86, 
n. 138. Cf. also Ibid. d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; IV, pp. 205-206, n. 113: « Respondeo. Ens 
Prius dividitur in infinitum et finitum quam in decem praedicenta, quia alterum 
istorum, scilicet ‘finitum’, (p. 206) est commune ad decem genera; ergo quaecumque 
Conveniunt enti ut indifferens ad finitum et infinitum, vel ut est proprium ent! 
infinito, conveniunt sibi non ut determinatur ad genus sed ut prius, et per conse- 
duens ut est transcendens et est extra omne genus. Quaecumque sunt communia 

€O et creaturae sunt talia quae conveniunt enti ut est indifferens ad finitum et 

infinitum; ut enim conveniunt Deo sunt infinita, — ut creaturae, sunt finita; ergo 
Pet prius conveniunt enti quam ens dividatur in decem genera, et per consequens 
duodcumque tale est transcendens. » Cf. Lectura, I, d. 8, p. 1, 4. 3; XVII, p. 37, 
A. 109 and p. 46, n. 128 et Ibid. d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 233, 0. 22: « Igitur 
€ns et bonum secundum se important alium conceptum a conceptu boni et entis ni 
Deo et in creatura.» Cf. Rep. par. I, d. 8, q. 5, n. 14; Ed. Vivés 22, p. 1700. 
(x1) Cf. note 4 supra for Henry, and for the position of St. Thomas, on & 
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this argument, in that he uses it on at least nine different occasio 
works (12). . 

It must be possible to conceive being without its modes €.2., of in. 
finitude and finiteness. For the human mind is related to both element, 
in two different ways, as Scotus shows by this argument. Every intellect 
he says, which is certain about one thing and dubious about other things 
has one concept about which it is certain and which is different from 
the others about which it is dubious. (The subject, namely, of this sen. 
tence, which is « Every intellect... other things », contains the predicate, 
namely, « one concept... dubious », Scotus adds. This means that such 
an intellect as is described in the subject also contains those two different 
concepts such as are described in the predicate). This divided state of the 
intellect is verifiable from the history of philosophy; for some philoso- 
phers were certain that their first principle was a being, but uncertain 
about whether it was an infinite being. Hence it must be possible to 
abstract being from its mode of infinity (13). Likewise it is possible to 


NS in his 


different level, see, Summa theol. I, q. 13, a. 5, where he says:« ... cum hoc nomen 
‘sapiens’ de homine dicitur, significamus aliquam perfectionem distinctam ab essentia 
hominis, et a potentia et ab esse ipsius, et ab omnibus huiusmodi. Sed cum hoc 
nomen de Deo dicimus, non intendimus significare aliquid distinctum ab essentia 
vel potentia vel esse ipsius. » 

(x2) For example, it is found in Ordinatio I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; III, pp. 18-21, 
nn. 27-34; ibid. q. 3; p. 86, n. 138, p. 91, n. 147; ibid. d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; IV, 
Pp. 178180, nn. 56-61 and p. 183 n. 67; Lectura I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, pp. 232 
233, nn. 21-23; ibid. d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; XVII, pp. 24-26, nn. 74-78; Rep. par. I, d. 3, 
q. 1; Vives 22, p. 94a, n. 4; Collatio XIII; Vivés 5, p. 201, n. 3; De anima, Q. 
XXI; Vivés 3, pp. 616-617, n. 9; Collatio edited independently by Harris and Bali, 
cf. Harris, C.R.S., Duns Scotus, Oxford, Clarenden Press, 1927, vol. 2, pp. 371-2: 
and Barié¢, C., in Bogoslouni Vestnik (Llubliana) 9, (1929), pp. 213-214. 

(13) Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; ILI, pp. 18-19, nn. 27-29: « Primo sic: Omnis 
intellectus, certus de uno conceptu et dubius de diversis, habet conceptum de quo 
est certus alium a conceptibus de quibus est dubius; subiectum includit praedicatum. 
Sed intellectus viatoris potest esse certus de Deo quod sit ens, dubitando de ente 
finito vel infinito, creato vel increato; ergo conceptus entis de Deo est alius 4 
concepto isto et illo, et ita neuter ex se et in utroque illorum includitur; igitur 
univocus. 

(n. 28) Probatio maioris, quia nullus idem conceptus est certus et dubius; ergo 
vel alius, quod est propositum, vel nullus — et tunc non erit certitudo de aliquo 
conceptu. 

(n. 29) Probatio minoris: quilibet philosophus fuit certus illud quod (p. 19) 
Posuit principium, esse ens, — puta unus de igne et alius de aqua, certus erat 
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have a sure concept that a particular being is a being, but at the same 
time to have a dubious concept about whether It is a substantial 
or accidental being, as is the case with light, Scotus says. Hence it js 
also possible to abstract being from its modes of substantial and acci- 
dental (14). 

It remains, therefore, that there is some concept which has as its 
referent the reality of things detached from their particularized mode. 
Now, in so far as it is detached from its particularities, it is a referent 
which is viewed by the intellect in exactly the same way. But this is only 
another way of saying that we have of that abstract reality a univocal 
concept. 

The being with which now, Scotus, in a systematic sense, be 
his De primo principio is such a referent of such an empty, univocal 
concept. It is the being abstracted from the modality of totality which 


God has predicated about Himself in the definition, «I am who am ». 
What remains at the e 


teferring with exactly 


gins 


nd of the abstractive process is a univocal concept 
the same meaning to the being of God, without 


a 


quod erat ens; 
Mum vel non p 
fetus de falso, 
tune non posuis 

(14) Lectur 
Tesumo alia ra 
nam intellectus 


non autem fuit certus quod esset ens creatum vel increatum, pri- 
rimum. Non enim erat certus quod erat primum, quia tune fuisset 
et falsum non est scibile; nec quod erat ens non primum, quia 
sent oppositum. 

aI,d. 8, p. x, q. 3; XVII, p. 23, mn. 69-70: « Praeterea, secundo, 
tionem superius factam: idem conceptus non est certus et dubius, 
non est certus et dubius de eodem conceptu. 

_ (2. 70) Dicunt enim aliqui ad rationem quod ens significat substantiam et 
accidens et Deum sub quadam confusione et quasi sub disiunctione; nunc autem 
aliquis potest €sse certus de disiunctiva, et tamen dubitare de utraque parte, — sicut 
dod aliquid sit substantia vel accidens, et dubitare an sit substantia tantum vel 
*ecidens per se, Nunc autem qui intelligit aliquid esse ens, intelligit illud esse 
Substantiam vel accidens; sed ens dici de ‘aliis’ disiunctis quilibet certus est, dubicae 
autem an sit Deus vel accidens aut substantia (ut de luce) igitur, etc. » 

See also Metaph. IV, q. I, n. 6; Vives 7, p. 148b: « ..experimur in nobis ipsis 
aed Possumus concipere ens, non concipiendo hoc ens in se vel in alio, quia 
dubitatio €st quando concipimus ens utrum sit ens in se vel in alio, sicut patet 
oy lumine, utrum sit forma substantialis per se subsistens, vel accidentalis existens 
'N alio sicur forma»: et inferius on p. 155. For the appositeness of this example 
roncetning light, of, Wotter, AB., Transcendentsls and their Function in the Me- 


laphysics of Duns Scotus, Franciscan Institute, Se. Bonaventure U., N.Y., 1945, 
PP. 49-50, 
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His proper modality and to the being of creatures without thei 
modality (15). 

In fact, if one cannot abstract from differences, then one will never 
be able to have a univocal concept about anything at all. Even in the 
seemingly obvious cases, such as the predication of « man » about Socrates 
and Plato, there would be no univocal concept, since then there would 
be something the same, namely, « man » but necessarily also something 
different, namely, the individual differences which make one Socrates 
and the other Plato. In other words, since the concept cannot abstract 
from the modes of differences in the two individuals, it would contain 
a common and a non-common element in its constitution. And certainly 
that is not a univocal concept, for in a univocal concept there is only 
commonness of meaning (16). 

And this leads us into the third proof, which is based on the fact 
that we must have a common element which is fully common, in order 
to be able to have any theodicy at all. 

Third Proof. The third way chosen is that based on the process 
involved in so many classical patterns of natural theology, such as was 
presumed in St. Augustine’s XV De Trinitate (ch. 4, n. 6), but above all 


I proper 


(15) De primo principio c. 1, in princ. When Scotus says there that he will 
begin with being which God has predicated of Himself, it must be taken that 
God has predicated about Himself that he is a being and that this being in His 
case has the mode of totality and full truth. That with which Scotus begins his 
enquiry is « being » without that mode of totality and truth. 

(16) Cf. loci from Ord. and Lect. quoted in n. 9 above. Cf. also Rep. par. 
I, d. 3, gq. x: Vivés 22, p. 94ab, n. 5: « Impossibile est concipere duos conceptus 
aliquorum habentes analogiam et ordinem ad invicem, nisi prius concipianrur illi 
conceptus ut distincti; igitur si concipias ens, ut est analogum Deo et creaturat, 
et habeat (habeas) duos conceptus habentes ordinem et analogiam, (p. 946) oportet 
ut prius cognoscas conceptum Dei in se et creaturae in se; igitur prius iste novit 
quod iste conceptus non est ille; igitur non cognoscimus Deum secundum aliquem 
conceptum sibi proprium per conceptus creaturarum, quod est probandum. Major 
probatur, quia sicut habentium ordinem essentialem in re unum in re praesuppomit 
aliud, ita habentium ordinem essentialem in cognosci et in conceptu; et attributio 
conceptus qui attribuitur praesupponit cognitionem conceptus illius cui attribuitur. 

This is a classical Scotistic text advanceable against anyone who holds a theory 
of analogy of being concerning God and creatures who does not also hold a theory 
of illumination, if they prove their position in this way. But most prove their post 


tion through substance and accidents. So the criticism is not normally valid, 9% 
€.g. against thomists. 
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such as was offered generally to Paris and Oxford as 
of eminence, causation and abnegation (affirmation, r 
nence) by Pseudo-Dionysius’s De divinis nominibus ( 
2, 7): 

Scotus’s argument can be reduced to this. If there is no common 
univocal concept, which means the same thing when it is predicated aout 
God and about creatures detached from their respective modes of in- 
finite and finite, then it will never be possible to rise to knowledge of 
God through creatures. For all argumentation will be corrupted at its 
heart by the use of an equivocal middle term. Accordingly, the very 
possibility of a metaphysical enquiry into the nature of God, such as he 
is pursuing in the De primo principio (17), requires that the formal 
notion on which the enquiry is based means the same thing when it is 
applied to God and creatures without their respective modes (18). 

Fourth Proof. The other three proofs are found substantially the 
same in both the third and the eighth distinctions, but this present proof 


the threefold way 
emotion and emi- 


ch. 7, 3, and ch. 


(17) This is the fundamental purpose of the tract, since he says that he would 
like to find out by reason, that is, make a metaphysical enquiry about, all that can 
be known about the nature which God has revealed about Himself. 

(18) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; III, pp. 26-27, n. 39: « Omnis inquisitio meta- 
Physica de Deo sic procedit, considerando formalem rationem alicuius et auferendo 
ab illa tatione formali imperfectionem quam habet in creaturis, et reservando illam 
rationem formalem et attribuendo sibi omnino summam perfectionem, et sic atri- 
buendo illud Deo, Exemplum de formali ratione sapientiae (vel intellectus) vel volun- 
tatis: consideratur enim in se et secundum se; et ex hoc quod ista ratio non concludit 
formaliter imperfectionem aliquam nec limitationem, removentur ab ipsa imperfectio 
nes quae concomitantur eam in creaturis, et reservata eadem ratione sapientise et 
ieistohe attribuuntur ista Deo perfectissime. Ergo omnis inquisitio (p. 27) de De 

nit intellectum habere conceptum eundem, univocum, quem accepit ex creaturis. » 
dis = Ibid. distinction 8 he writes: « Contra istum etiam est ee ee 

a Se eigos, Supra dictum, quod erat de inquisitione intellectus (p. 2 ae ae 

icunt ig . Deo per naturalem investigationem: in qua illas rationes sacmeant 
ber sean tiectionem de se separamus ab imperfectione cum ava ca = a ae 
Vimy undum S€ acceptas consideramus ut indifferentes, (italics mine e Ae 

te P erfectionem summam; et sic acceptas in summo, attribuimus eas Creator! 

ePtias sibi: » cf, ibid. d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; IV, pp. 184-185, 9. 70- 

a ee bis peciiea he says bluntly, « Praeterea si conceptus dictus as Deo a = 
Vd, 3 alegus et realiter duo conceptus nihil cognosceremus de Deo; » cf. ec oe: 
the bagi q. 1-2; XVI, p. 233, n. 25; cf. also bid. pp. 235-236, N. 30, which AS 
in chips : the above section in the Ord. d. 3; see also the other parallel section 

74d. 8, p. x, q. 3; XVII, pp. 26-27; nn. 79-80. 
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which we now select is found only in the eighth distinction, It is hete 
selected because it has a special pertinence for the De primo Principio. 
hence we shall first expound the proof briefly and then show how Ske 
of the basic notions is applicable in a highly significant way to the 
notion of essential order such as is found right at the very beginning 
of the De primo principio. 

The proof itself is based on the very difference between God and 
creatures. 

If God is distinct from creatures, then He is something different 
from them. But this implies that in both extremes of the contrast (God 
and creatures), there is something common in regard to which they are 
different. For example, when one says that a man and an ass are different, 
one does not mean to say by this that the man is different in his hu- 
manity from the ass, but that he is different in his animality. The two 
differ from each other as regards the common element of animality. 

This, he says, is the case with regard to all relations of equipa- 
rence, that is, of all relations which apply mutually to both extremes of 
the comparison or contrast. Both extremes are related in a common 
meaning. If they are different, then they are different with regard to 
one common notion, which is determinable in one way in one extreme 
and in another way in the other extreme. Hence, if God and creatures 
(substance and accidents) are said to be different and distinct beings, their 
very distinction implies that they are being compared in different ways 
with regard to a common notion of being (19). 

Now this notion of equiparent relations expressed here in the 
Ordination stands at the very head of the De primo principio. For when 
Scotus says at the very beginning of the tract that he chooses essential 
order as the property of being most fruitful in uncovering the existence 
and nature of God by reason, he also says that he is taking essential 
order as a relation of equiparence. He had a negative and a positive 
reason for this latter assertion. 


(19) Ord. I, d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; IV, pp. 192-193, n. 84: «...arguo de diverso vel 
distincto vel alio, sic: Deus et creatura sunt diversa vel distincta, vel Deus est aliud 
vel alius a creatura. In omnibus istis determinabile distinctionis, sive expressae singu- 
laritatis vel pluralitatis, oportet esse commune utrique extremo, — patet in omnibus 
exemplis, quia homo non est ‘alius homo ab asino’, sed ‘aliud animal’. Istud probatur 
ratione, quia in relationibus aequiparentiae extrema sunt eiusdem rationis; alietas est 
talis relatio; ergo in quibuscumque ‘aliis’ est alietas unius rationis, mutua, et per 
Consequens determinabile alietatis erit unius (p. 193) rationis. » 
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Negatively, he wanted to exclude the unilateral sort of relationship 
found in Aristotle’s theologic, where all things other than the First 
Unmoved Mover are related to it but the relationship is not mutual or 
equiparential, since this Mover contracts no relationship with things infe- 
rior to itself (20). For it to contract any relation with those inferior things 
would be for it to stain itself by that contact (21). This is why Aristotle 
proposes his ingenious system wherein his first principle is a final cause but 
not an efficient cause. For to be a final cause, according to Aristotle, is only 
to incite others to activity by reason of imitation or desire (22). The finality 
of its causation does not put it in contact with the things it « finalizes », 
though they, necessarily, are in contact with it. 

In fact Scotus argues against this Aristotelian idea that a final cause 
could be a final cause and not also an efficient cause at the same time. 
He devotes a special conclusion to this in chapter 2 of the De primo 
Principio where he establishes first the general principle that what does 
not have an efficient cause cannot have a final cause and then tries to 
“save » Aristotle by affirming that his position on finality ought to be 
interpreted in this way (23). Then, later, in chapter 3 of the De primo 
Principio, conclusions 15, 17 and 18 are devoted to showing that this 
is Principle also applies to primary finality, since what is the Abso- 
y First End must also be the Absolutely First Efficient (24). 


— 


eid ra De primo Principio, c. 1; Ed. Wolter, x. 5, P. 3: « Accipio autem ordinem 
ntia 


pri €M non stricte ut quidam loquunrur, dicentes posterius ordinari sed prius vel 
Mum 


€sse supra ordinem...» The « quidam » here refers to Aristotle, who pro 
Pounds this ¢ 


VII: heory in his Metaphysics XII, ch. 7, 10724 18 - 1073a 13. (Cf. Quodl. 
CRI » Ed. Vives 25, P. 315ab, nn. 40 - I; Ed. ALLuNTIS (BIBLIOTECA DE AUTORES 
STIANOS) PP. 298 ss.; Metaphys. II, q. 6; Vivés 7, p. 7, p. 125b, nm. 10K1t, 


129a, n, 16), 


(21) Scotus j 
Ut also for 
tence: 


. . . . ¥ oS La 
$ conscious that this is a genuine problem not only for Aristotle, 
any philosopher, as we can judge from his discussion of God’s omnipo- 
see Ord. I, d. 42, q. unica; VI, p. 344 n .10: « Ect hoe maxime ponerene 


’ 


Philosophi (Aristotle and Averroists) quia non posuerunt causam — nevessario con- 
Cc . . a! 
wrrentem — Propter aliquam perfectionem addendam etfcctui, sed quasi proptce 
Mperf 


eid €ctionem addendam; sed magis, causalitas primae cas es Sree plea 
€O Posuerunt eam non posse immediate esse Causam alicuius eflectus imperfect. » 
(22) ARISTOTLE, Metaph. XII, ch. 6, 1072a 21-28. ‘ 
(23) De primo principio, ¢. 2, concl. 5; Ed. Wolter 2. 14°2- 17, Pp. 19 and 2t. 
Cf. Ord, I, d. 2. p. x, q. 1-2; Il, pp. 162-163, n. 57. - : 
(24) De primo principio, c. 3, conch 15, 17, 18, 19; Eu. — seo oa 
3-49-3.61, pp. 65, 67, 69, 71. Note the interesting concise proof in 3.64. Cf. also Or. 
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Hence the negative attitude regarding the unilateralness of Aristotle's 
First Unmoved Mover is adopted right from the beginning of the tract 
Scotus, by reason of his theory on univocal predication regarding the 
concept of being, as indicated by the very comparison of things that 
are different, already takes the being with which he begins his tract 
as having a univocal concept regarding the two extremes of the compa. 
rison. If God and creatures are different in being, then being must be 
taken in the same way for each, circumscriptis differentiis. 

His positive reason flows out of this negative attitude. In any 
relationship of essential order, he says, it is a question not that one mem. 
ber be exluded from the 6rder, but that both members are mutually te. 
ferred to each other. If there is a prior, then there is a posterior, and 
conversely, against Aristotle, if there is a posterior there is a prior. Ac- 
cordingly as soon as one speaks of any form of essential order, be it of caus- 
ality or eminence, one means to include both members of the related 
things, and one means to assert that they are mutually and reversibly 
related to each other, and finally, one means that in the comparison, 
that which is at the basis of the comparison has the same meaning through- 
out the whole comparison (25). All of this is what is implied by the equipa- 
rential relation of which he speaks at the beginning of the De primo 
principio, since in such relations both extremes have a common meaning 
according to which they are mutually compared (26). 


(5) Summarized Organization of the Proofs. We can put these 
general ideas of the four selected proofs together in the following syn- 
thesis. 

Any analogy presumes univocal concepts and terms. Unless this 
were so, ultimately we could never make any term apply equally to the 
members of a group or species; for example, the term « man », would not 
apply equally to Peter, Socrates and Plato, etc., as in fact it does. The 


I, d. 2,p. 1, gq. 1-2; II, pp. 171-173, nn. 71-73. For concl. 18 above in De primo 
prince. cf. Lectura I, d. 2, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 133, n. 62. 

(25) De primo principio, c. 1; Ed. Wolter, 1.5, p. 3: « Accipio autem ordinem 
essentialem, non stricte — ut quidam loquuntur, dicentes posterius ordinari sed prius 
vel primum esse supra ordinem — sed communiter, prout ordo est relatio aequip® 
rantiae dicta de priori respectu posterioris, et ¢ converso, prout scilicet ordinatuo 
sufficienter dividitur per prius et posterius. Sic igitur quandoque de ordine, quando 
que de prioritate vel posterioritate fiet sermo. » 

(26) Cf. note 19. 
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basic unit of all discourse, then, is the univocal concept. This aiies 
then, in particular, to the discourse on being: « being » applies equall 
to all beings, without any distinction of meaning. y 


This is true in spite of the fact that, in the concrete, every being 
will exist in its own particular mode of being. For these concrete modes 
of being do not enter the univocal notion of being, which is concerned 
to grasp « being in so far as it is being ». This reduplication which is 
added to being is meant to indicate that the notion under consideration 
ptescinds from the particular modes of being and thus attains to being 
without the particularity. Certainly the abstractive process involved 
guarantees the possibility of conceiving being without its modes, since 
we can verify its efficacy by merely observing the fact that we can be 
certain about some things that they are beings, but dubious about their 
mode of being. Now the concept about which we are certain is surely 
different from that about which we are dubious. This basic, undoubted, 
common, neutral and indifferent conception is the basis of all Scotistic 
metaphysics where this touches the epistemological sphere. 


Moreover, such a basis is necessarily required for all metaphysical 
enquiries into the being of God. For unless we had a common basis 
with which to begin the enquiry, we could never arrive at any knowledge 
of God, since the road to God would be blocked at its beginning. 


The difference between God and creatures (substance and accident) 
in the concrete does not militate against the univocal concept on the level 
of being without the concrete modes, but rather presumes it. For « to be 
different » means that they are different with regard to some one mean- 
ing which applies equiparentially and mutually to both strong and weak 
members of the comparison. Here these things that are different with 
tegard to the concrete way in which they have their being, are the same 
as regards the common concept with which they are compared so as to be 
different in the concrete. 


This univocal concept of being is presumed by the De Primo: Rae 
cipio by the very fact that the tract is advisely a metaphysical a, 
into the being of God, by the very fact that it begins with « oe 
Which exists in different modes and by the fact that the « true being » 0 
God is established on the basis of the equiparentially applicable propery 
of being, namely, essential order. As its author says In pues i 
of chapter four, it is according to the common perfection of univoc 
«being » that we can transfer the perfection which we know in crea 
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tures to the divine (27), according to the expression « species transferty, 
ad divina » (28). In other words, at the basis of the transference of 
idea which we experience from the world of creatures to the world 
God lies the univocal concept of the perfection to be transferred, 

Thus, after this long discussion of the property of the concept of 
being which has been assigned primacy of place, the property, namely 
of univocity, it remains to note the other properties of this concept af 
being. It is well to retain in mind that we are still on the gnoseolosical 
level, where it is only a question of the properties of the concept of 
being and not of the properties of real being. 


any 


of 


(27) De primo principio c. 4, concl. 9 (Ed. Wolter: 4.57, p. 117) « Hoc medo 
intelligo illud quod species transfertur ad divina, non genus, quia species dicit per. 
fectionem, genus non... Sed nec transfertur differentia, ut differentia — quia sic es; 
finita et constituit in genere necessario — sed absoluta ratio differentiae, abso 
lute perfectionem dicit indifferentem ad infinitum et finitum, quae dicunt modes 
perfectionis illius entitatis, sicut magis et minus in albedine. » 

(28) This expression is taken from Ord. I, d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; IV, Dp; 170,-0:.2 
and p. 228, n. 152. The idea, (as even the text of the De primo principio would 
seem to suggest), is a standard scholastic one, as is evident from the fact that, among 
others, Alexander of Hales, St. Albert, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas all com 
mented on it. Cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, I, p. 2, inq. 1, tr. unicus, q. 2; Vol. I, 
pp. 507 and 508; St. Albert, I Sent. d. 8, a. 31; op. om. XXV, pp. 263-4; St. Bo 
naventure, I Sent. d. 8, p. 2, dub. 4; I, p. 175. St. Thomas treats of the matter 
first systematically I Sent. d. 8, q. 4, a. 3; Ed. Mandonnet, Paris, 1929, vol. I, 
p. 224 and then later more in passing in De potentia, q. 7, a. 4, ad 2; Qg. disp. 
ed. Marietti II, p. 196a. Here in the latter locus, St. Thomas gives some idea of the 
origin of this idea, assigning St. Augustine’s De Trin. V. c, 1, n. 2 (PL 42 912) as 
his general source. Scotus, above in the Ord., makes a similar reference, on the 
authority of Peter Lombard. The actual formula which Scotus uses, however, seems 
to be a formula crystalizing the general idea. The literary form of the formula pro 
bably grew out of a conglomerate of sources, such as Boethius’s De Trinitate c. 4 
(PL 64, 1252-3) where we have the expression, « Atque haec cum quis in divinam 
verterit praedicationem, cuncta mutantur», and Peter Lombard, Sent. I, d. 8, ce. 4 
and 6, where we have some similar expressions. Possibly Peter Abelard also contr 
buted to the formula, since in his Theologia Christiana, III (PL 178, 1241-46) we 
find the words, «Cum ad singularem divinitatis naturam quascumque dictiones 
transferimus...» and in his Introductio ad Theologiam [‘Theologia Scholarium’ 1 
Buytaert new edition] II, c. 10 (PL 178, 1063-4) he says, «..si quid de aliquid 
similitudine de creaturis ad Creatorem vocabula transferimus...» Even though 
Aberlard’s written works were set apart after the condemnation, he had nevertheless 
passed into the culture stream coming down to the high scholastics, particularly 
through Lombard, as the great Abelard specialist, Fr. Buytaert, informed me. 
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>, The Remaining Properties of the Concept of Being. 


As we have said, there is no real hierarchy Operating within these 
properties of being, so that any organization imposed on them has an 
arbitrary quality. This granted, we can propose to organize them accord. 
ing to the reality, emptiness, simplicity, quidditativeness and non-generic- 
ness of the concept of being. 

‘First, intentio prima: Scotus asserts that the concept of being is a 
first intention and indeed that it is the broadest class of first inten- 
tion concepts: « For being in so far as it is being is more common 
that any other first intention whatsoever » (29). In so far as being 
is a first intention term, and in so far as its whole function on the first 
level of language is to indicate beings, and to indicate them in so far as 
they are realities, then being is spoken of as a real concept. 

Within this context, this means that being, as a real concept, has as 
its referent some reality. It does not mean that the concept of being 
in so far as it functions as a concept is a real being, but rather that its 
referent is a real something. 

The referent « being », with which the De primo principio begins 
in such a real concept. Just as every enquiry about God begins its work 
of investigation by investigating the real perfections which are found 
in creatures, e.g. those of wisdom, intellect, will etc., so it is with those 
enquiries which, like that of the tract here under discussion, begin with 
being: They begin with being as a real perfection. For being is a per- 
fection, the ultimate perfection, which we find in creatures (30). 

The concept we have of this being is a concept which is based 
on the real things that we know and which is revealed to us at the bottom 
of the abstractive process as applied to them. We strip these beings of 


CC 


(29) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 3; III, p. 77, mn. 124: « Ens enim in quantum ens, 
Communius est quocumque alio conceptu primae intentionis... ». Cf. Lect. I, d. - 
P. 3, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 273, n. 126 which says explicitly that the common aa 
beings is real, For commentary on this text see Toprsco O., « Valore metafisico ella 
_ ROZione di ente », in Giovanni Duns Scoto nel VII Centenario della mascita, a cura 

dei Francescani di Napoli, Napoli, 1967, p. 86. ee ar 

(30) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; ILI, pp. 26-27, n. 39: « Omnis inquisitio m : 
Physica de Deo sic procedit, considerando formalem rationem alicuius et auferen ) 
ab illa ratione formali imperfectionem quam habet in creaturis, et reservando illam 
tationem formalem et attribuendo sibi omnino summam perfectionem, oi ena 

vendo illud Deo. Exemplum de formali ratione sapientiae (vel intellects) Sy ei ‘it 
tatis: consideratur enim in se et secundum se; et ex hoc quod ista ratio non concll 
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all their properties except that of the fact that they are real. The eon 
cept which we make of this perfection which remains is the concep, 
of being. It is therefore a first intention, a real concept. But it is a real 
abstractive concept, prescinding from the modalities which the referen, 
has in the concrete (31). 

Secondly, emptiness: This abstractive process by which the univocal 
concept of being is obtained digs so deeply into the layers of perfection 


formaliter imperfectionem aliquam nec limitationem, removentur ab ipsa imperfectio 
nes quae concomitantur eam in creaturis, et reservata eadem ratione sapientiae et 
voluntatis attribuuntur ista Deo perfectissime. Ergo omnis inquisitio (p. 27) de 
Deo supponit intellectum habere conceptum eundem, univocum, quem accepit 
ex creaturis. » Cf. note 29 supra and ibid. d. 8, p.1, q. 3; IV, pp. 184-185, nn. 70-71. 
That « being » is a real concept is also seen from the fact that it excludes advisedly 
all forms of what is absolute nothing. This refers not only to what is a contradiction 
in terms, e. g. a square circle, but also to the association of two terms together 
which have no pertinence to each other, e.g. the concept as an intentionality and its 
reality as a spiritual thing. It is this way I interpret those words of Scotus in the 
third Quodlibetal Question: «Ens ergo vel res isto primo modo, accipitur omnino 
communissime et extendit se ad quodcumque quod non includit contradictionem sive 
sit ens rationis, hoc est, praecise habens esse in intellectu considerante. (Italics mine), 
sive sit ens reale, habens aliquam entitatem extra considerationem intellectus. » (Ed. 
Vives, 25, p. 114a, n. 2; Ed. Attuntis [B.A.C.], p. 93). 

(31) Lectura J, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 246, n. 56: « Ideo dico quod intel- 
lectus noster cognoscit Deum esse ens infinitum, summum bonum, et huiusmodi, 
isto modo: nam conceptus entis includitur in conceptu creaturae; intellectus igitur 
in concipiendo hoc ens, ut album aut lapidem, ascendendo et abstrahendo potest 
cognoscere intentionem entis, ibi sistendo; similiter, potest abstrahere summitatem 
ab hac summitate et illa, et sic cognoscere quid sit summum, et coniungere inten 
tionem summitatis intentioni entis vel boni et sic cognoscere summum ens vel bo 
num, et sic de infinito ente, — sicut imaginativa imaginatur ‘montem aureum’, tamen 
tantum extrema sunt in re et non ipsum coniunctum. Sic igitur, abstrahendo 4 
creaturis intentiones communes et coniungendo eas, possumus cognoscere in univer- 
sali, et etiam illum conceptum dictum de Deo qui maxime sibi convenit prout 4 
nobis cognoscitur. » Cf. also Quodl. XIV; Ed. Vives 26, p. 6a, n. 4; Ed. ALLUNTIS, 
p. 500. That this abstracted concept remains a real concept, that is, has as its 
referent some reality, can also be gathered from the fact that Scotus requires the 
concept of being to be anchored in reality for us even to have experience of it: 
for it moves our intellect naturally, as any real concrete object in its concreteness, and 
produces an intention of itself, on the first level of language; cf. Ord. I, d. 3, p. 
q. 1-2; III, pp. 21-22, n. 35; Lect. I, d. 3, P. I, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 273, n. 126. For 
Bettoni’s interpretation of the abstractive character of Scotistic being, see his II 
problema della conoscibilita di Dio nella scuola francescana, Cedam, Padova, 1950 
PP. 353-5. 


ee 
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that it finally removes all Coverings and exposes that 
fundamental of all perfections. But it is clear that, 
is inevitable that the concept thus obtained will be 
concept possible. If we prescind from every perfection in the concrete 
reality except that by which it is a reality like ever 


y other reality, then 
we have abstracted deliberately from the richness of the concrete 


reality. We are left with nothing except that bare perfection by which 
a thing is real (or can be real). Every real concrete object yields this 
aspect of itsclf as the last result of an analysis which tries to attain the 
ultimate constituent perfection which makes the object a reality. 

Clearly the concept of being, while it is of reality, is such that its 
referent reality could not be less tich without being absolutely no- 
thing (32). 

Thirdly, simple simplicity: Such absolute fundamentalness can 
yield only a concept which enjoys a single note. Hence it cannot not be 
simple; in fact, it is simply simple. This is a note which can polarize 
many others, such as, that the concept of being is purely determinable, 


_ 


which is the most 
if this js so, then it 
the most empty real” 


(32) Cf. note 3x supra. This is how the exposition of the neutrality of being 
which Father Owens makes in Medieval Studies can also be interpreted. The neutral 
being remains identically the same concept. When it rises to be applied to God, it 
itself does not rise but receives its richness from the addi 
Owens, J., « Up to what Point is God Incl 
in Medieval Studies, X 
following 


the additi 


tion of its mode; cf. 
uded in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus? » 
(1948) p. 166. As Father Owens tends to suggest in the 
few pages, how such a purely neutral basic content is not changed with 
on of what is an intrinsic mode of that neutral being is an intrinsic pro 
blem of the Scotistic system. It seems best to resolve it by means of the fact that 
the basic reality is attained by a process that is abstractive and prescindive; cf. Ord. 
Id. 8, P. 1, q. 3; IV, p. 224, n. 142. 
We mention in parentheses in the text «can be real». By this we mean to 
Say that whenever something would be real, either in time or in the mind of God, 
Or in the will of God, it would have the property of non-richness. We do not wish 
tO go into the partial problematic which Mihlen proposes to himself in trying to 
Tesolve the relationships, between the existence of things in the mind of God, where 
they have only esse essentiae, precisely considered, and in the will of God, where they 
can be the objects brought from possibility to proximate potency to esse existentiae 
through God’s choice or to actual esse existentiae through the exercise of that choice. 
his choice, too, would have to be analysed also accordeng to hypothetic-past and 
hypothetic-future choice. Mithlen, following proximately Barth, uses the principle of 
tendency to existence, Basic texts of Scotus here are Metaph. IX, q. 2: Vivés 7, p.- 
530-540, and the Quodl. III; Ed. Vivés 25, p. r13ss. and Ed. ALLUNTIS, p. 9o0ss. 


+ Monten, H., Sein und Person nach Johannes Duns Scotus, Dietrich Coelde 
erlag, Werl, Westf., 1954, p. 1358. 
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first known and fully known, abstractive in origin, and infinitely rich 
not in a positive but in a permissive sense. Hence let us now examine 
this simple simplicity. 

The concept of being is said to be simply simple. This, of itself 
does not say that it is an empty and unrich concept. Rather it says tha 
it is representative of a perfection held in utmost indivision. But such 
simplicity may have as function to describe the utmost simplicity of God 
who is simple not by reason of His emptiness but by reason of His rich. 
ness. Or again, the specific difference is said to be simply simple,, not 
because it is not rich, but because it has its perfection in simplicty or 
neat division from the genus; its whole function is to provide some en. 
tirely new and fully uncontained perfection to be added to the genus so 
as to constitute a species. It must be something incapable of further 
resolution, otherwise it could not function as an ultimate specific difference. 
In fact that is why these specific differences provide such a difficulty for 
Scotus’s theory that being is the adequate object of the intellect, since, 
being only and purely determining, and irresolvable and simply simple, 
altogether, the concept « being » cannot be predicated of them in quid 
but only in guale: Being is not said of them ‘in quid’, because they are 
not a ‘quid’, but a ‘quale’ (33). However, that is said only in passing 


(33) Cf. Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3; III, pp. 81-82, nn, 131-133. This whole 
theory of the adequate object of the intellect is the subject of that famous third 
question of the third distinction of the first book of the Ordinatio (and Lectura Ed. 
Vat. XVI, pp. 2618s, and under a more limited aspect Rep. par., at q. 1; Ed. Vives 
22, p. 92ss., and Quod! XIV; Ed. Vivés 26, p. 4oss.; Ed. ALLUNTIS, p. 5ooss.) Being 
is the first adequate object of the intellect in the sense that it is being which is the 
first object which causes things to be known. It is the point of view from which the 
intellect basically operates. Just as the ear hears sounds and only sounds (and all 
sounds?), so the intellect grasps being, and only being (and all being?). The second 
little question in the parentheses, « and all being? », gives rise to the problem of 
how God, who is a being, can be known by the intellect. It is in this sense that Pro 
fessor Gilson understood, in his early article « Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns 
Scot», in ADH.DLM.A., II, (1927) p. 100ss., that Scotus retained a hidden it 
luminationism, as it were. The eminent professor has always insisted that the question 
of the univocity of being should be understood within the context of the bigget 
question of « being as the object of the intellect ». Scorus himself was aware of the 
connection berween the two questions, as is clear from his statements in Ord. Ed- 
Vat. II, p. 30, n. 45, P. 81, n. 130. But he would be surprised at Professor Gilson’s 
theory on this point. Most of the important modern commentators have faced up © 


this problem, such as Wolter, Barth, Bettoni, Berubé, and of course Father Bali¢ and 


his Scotistic Commission and Brown, e.g. op. cit., 123-131; cf. note 4 supra. 
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here; what is of concern here is that besides God, who is simply simple 
ey z ; ; 

by reason of supreme richness, and specific differences which are simply 

simple by reason of the indivision of a perfection which expresses at 


Jeast some higher level of perfection, being is simply simple because it 
‘s so empty, so unrich. 


Scotus has a compact theory of simply simple concepts. Let us take 
a brief run-through of his ideas on the matter as they are found in Lec- 
tura and Ordinatio. 


According to the Lectura, a concept is simple when it is conceived 
by a single intellection, that is by a single act of apprehension of the 
understanding. If this concept itself is capable of being further resolved 
into more fundamental concepts, then it is not merely simple, but simply 
simple. Thus « man » would be a simple concept, since it is understood 
by a single act of understanding, but it is not simply simple, since « man » 
is resolvable into the further concepts of genus, « animal » and specific 
difference, « rational » (34). The Ordinatio, in the parallel passage, has 
much the same doctrine, though more briefly, but it immediately applies 
the idea to being as simply simple. « Being » is such a simply simple 
concept since, in the first place, it is the result of a single act of under- 
standing, and in the second, it cannot be resolved into more fundamental 
Notions or concepts. The Ordinatio also says there that not only « being » 
is simply simple in this context, but also the ultimate differences are, 
since they are graspable by one concept and are not further resolvable in 
that they function as the ultimate determining elements (35). 


rey 


(34) Lectura I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 250, n. 68: «...conceptus simplex 
qui concipitur una intellectione et uno actu intelligendi est duplex, scilicet conceprus 
Simpliciter simplex et conceptus non simpliciter simplex. Conceptus autem simpli- 
citer simplex est ille conceptus qui non est resolubilis in alios conceptus priores; 
Conceptus autem non simpliciter simplex est ille qui est resolubilis in conceptus 
Priores, ut conceptus hominis resolvitur in conceptum generis et differentiae, — et 
Similiter definitio sic est conceptus non simpliciter simplex, licet simplici actu intel- 
ligendi concipiatur. » Cf. Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; III, p. 49, n. 71. The Ordination 

ere, however, is not quite so full as the Lectura, though, as usual, it follows the 
Lectura very closely. On the other hand the Reportatio parisiensis differs quite 
Substantially in arrangement and content (though not in doctrine) in this famous 
third distinction of the first book; see Vivés, vol. 22, pp. 92-98. 

(35) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; III, p. 49, n. 71: «...conceptus ‘simpliciter 
simplex’ est qui non est resolubilis in plures conceptus, ut conceptus entis vel ulti- 
matae differentiae. » Cf, also for the irresolvability and simple simplicity of « being » 
ibid. d. 38, p. 2, and d. 39, q. 1-3; VI, in App. A, p. 414: « Passiones autem 
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The ultimate differences may be simply simple, but they ate not 
the most fundamental in the field of simple simplicity. om Privilege is 
enjoyed by being. It is that into which all things itera ved aS Into 
their ultimate concept, according to the classical Avicennian doctrine (36), 
It constitutes the end of the line of abstraction; it represents the last 
determinability from which all determinations take their departure. |, 


convertibiles — ut communius — immediate dicuntur de ente, quia ens habet con. 
ceptum simpliciter simplicem; et ideo non potest esse medium inter ipsum et suam 
Passionem, quia neutrius est definitio quae possit esse medium. » It is in the Gist 
locus above and later, pp. 81ss. and on pp. 85ss., that the question of how univocity 
of being touches its different inferiors within the context of « being as the adequate 
object of the intellect » occurs. « Being » is predicated univocally in quid about 
genus, species, individuals (and the essential parts thereof) while it is predicated 
in quale about the ultimate differences and the properties of being. Both these two 
classes (in quid and in quale) are per se intelligible — hence should pertain to the 
adequate object of the intellect. And they do in fact, but in different ways. And 
there is even a difference in their per se intelligibility, and likewise they party 
over-lap. Genus and species are predicated per se primo modo, a species is predicated 
only per se (that is, it pertains to the essence) secundo modo (that is, it is not 
identical with but flows from the essence). Specific difference is predicated, however, 
per se primo modo but in quale. 
Father Oromi, in his Métodos y Principios Filosdéficos, Madrid, Editorial Cisne 
ros, 1960, interprets « ultimate differences » as « finite and infinite », that is, the 
ultimate modes, He does valiantly, and the text lends itself easily to such a prannet 
of interpretation (cf. his exposition, pp. 298-304). However, the requirements of the 
whole argument and specific texts later in Scotus’s own quaestio (Ed. Vat.: HL, 
PP: 95-100, nn. 158-161) seem against his interpretation. See Gilson’s interpretation, 
in his Jean Duns Scot. Introduction @ Ses Positions Fondamentales, Paris, J. Via 
1952, p. 10$. See also Brown’s, op. cit., PP. 125-127. . 
(36) Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; II, pp. 54-55. n. 80: « Secundo dico de cogti 
tione actuali distincte conceptorum, et dico quod est e converso, de concepru gene 


rali, — quia primum, sic conceptum, est communissimum, et quae sunt propinquom 
sibi, sunt Priora, quae remotiora, sunt posteriora, 


Hoc sic probo, quia ex secundo praemiso nihil concipitur distincte nisi quand? 
concipiuntur omnia Quae sunt in rati 


one eius essentiali; ens includitur in omnibus 
conceptibus inferioribus Quiditativis; igitur nullus conceptus inferior distincte conc 
Pitur nisi concepto ente. 
habet conceptum 


icem. Potest ergo concipi distincte sine aliis, © 
alii non sine eo distincte concepto. Ergo ens est Primus conceptus distincre concept 
bilis. — Ex hoe sequitur quod ea 
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cannot be intrinsic to it anything other than pure de 


sie ee termin- 
fact, This is a determinability, 


‘Bilt? (37). tern not in the sense of pure potency, as 
with prime matter, but in the sense that it is concept of that first already 


constituted reality to which all differentiating determinations are mene 
Its determinability is pure in that it enjoys such irresolvability that all 
building-up starts from it, (or all stripping-down ends up with it) 
the order of concepts. 

In the order of concepts it cannot be made known by anything 
better known, since it is the first known, as the De primo principio it- 


, in 


occurrunt concepta priora, ut genus et differentia, in quibus concipitur distincte con- 
ceptus communior. » 

Cf. also Lectura I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, pp. 252-253, n. 75: « Secundo dico 
quod ens est primum, ordine originis et generationis, quod cognoscitur cognitione 
distincta. 

Probatio: Ens non potest cognosci nisi distincte, quia non est resolubile in 
plures conceptus priores; sed ad hoc quod aliquid distincte cognoscatur cognitione 
distincta, oportet quod ens praecognoscatur, quia in omni conceptu est ens; et oporter 
quod (p. 253) conceptus universaliores praecognoscantur antequam conceptus minus 
universales distincte cognoscuntur, in quibus includuntur superiores. Unde quando 
per viam divisionis acquiritur definitio, quae facit distinctam notitiam definiti, prius 
Cognoscuntur definientia quae sunt magis communia. 

(n. 76). Et confirmatur metaphysica, licet sit ultima ordine doctrinae, tamen est 
Prima ordine distinctae cognitionis, sicut vult Avicenna, ubi supra; sed metaphysica 
est de ente et de aliis communibus; igitur ens erit primo distincte cognitum. » For 
AVICENNA, see Metaph. I, c. 3 (711b). ; 

(37) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 3; III, pp. 82-83, n. 133: « Sicut ens compositum 
Componitur ex actu et potentia in re, ita conceptus compositum per se unus compo- 
Altur ex conceptu potentiali et actuali, sive ex conceptu determinabili et determi: 
nante. Sicut ergo resolutio entium compositorum stat ultimo ad simpliciter simplicia, 
Scilicet ad actum ultimum et ad potentiam ultimam, quae sunt primo diversa, 1a 
Sued nihil unius includit aliquid alterius — alioquin non hoc primo esset actus, — 


i ' . . . . . a . . rimo 

2 Primo esset potentia (quod enim includit aliquid potentialitatis, non ne p : 

i Us) — ita Oportet in conceptibus omnem conceptum non-simpliciter Benes 5 
1ta 


ar Per se unum, resolvi in conceptum determinabilem et ema Sa 
HO stet ad conceptus simpliciter simplices, videlicet ad conceptum dete 
ee: ita quod nihil determinans includat, et ad cap ee ene 
determ: aa DR includat aliquem conceptum determinabilem. Ille concep ae 
: frminabilis’ est conceptus entis, et ‘determinans tantrum’ est conceptus — ae 
oo differentiae. Ergo isti erunt primo diversi, ita quod unum eer 
4S». (Italics mine). As this text lies in the quaestio, it forms part 0 oe 
ie bs gives to show that ens is not predicated univocally quid about 
ifferences. Cf. ibid, pp. 92-93, nm. 150. 
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self also specifically states (38). Its emptiness, its pure determinability 
its irresolvability, its fundamentalness also explains how Scotus can as 
and must say that if it is not known fully it is not known at all: Tg 
know being is to know it fully (39). 

Quite clearly, all these characteristics that « grow out » of its empti- 
ness indicate that the concept of being is the product of an abstractive 
process. In order to arrive at the notion of being, one must cut away 
from all else in the concrete subject except the fact that it is the fast 
determinable clement which is conceived. For example, one may consider 
any creature and, by abstraction, prescind from every other notion con- 
nected with that creature except the fact that it is a reality or being. To 
be more concrete, one could consider a stone or something white, aad, 
ascending to the highest point of abstraction, one considers them as no- 


ay 


thing more than realities. In this case one has the concept of being i: 
their regard. And beyond this point of abstraction one cannot g0 and 
still remain on the level of first intentions. It is the first, first-intentica. 
In that first first-intention one has reached the ultimate determinability of 


the already-constituted real (40). At that level one has of concrete thin3s 


(38) De primo principio, c. 4, concl. 9; ed Wolter 4. 64, P. 121: « Ens pet 
nihil notius explicatur. » Cf. Ord. II, d. 2, p. 1, q. 1-2; If p. 207, n. 132. Both et 
these Joci contain interesting material on the question of the deduction of the att 
butes, which question itself sets up the scene proximately for the famous Scoust< 
coloratio Anselmi. 

(39) Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, 9. 3; III, pp. 91-92, nn. 147-147: « Istae rationes Av 
includunt univecatianem entis dicti ‘in quid’ ad diferentias ultimas et passions 

De prima ostendirur, quia aut intellectus est certus de aliquo quod sit ¢54, 
dubitando utrum sit hoc vel ilud, tamen non est certus quod sit ens quidirative. 
scd quasi pracdicatione ‘per accidens’; vel aliter et melius: quiliber talis coneept-3 
est simpliciter simplex, et idco non potest secundum aliquid concipi et secundua 


aliguid ignorari... (p. 92) vel enim totaliter attingirur vel non artingirur, et 0 
omnino ignoratur. De nullo ergo simpliciter simplici conceptu potest esse cerrinule 


secundum aliquid cius, et dubitatio secundum aliud. (n. 148) Per hoc etiam pee 
ad secundum ratiunem supra positam, quia tale ‘simpliciter simplex’ omnino et 
ignotum nisi secundum se totum concipiarur. » Cf. ibid. gq. 2; pp. 54-55, B- 89: « Eos 
autem non potest concipj nisi distincte, quia (p. 55) haber conceprum simpLcist 
simplicem. » 
(40) Lectors I, d. 3, p. 1, @1-2; XVI, p. 246, no. 56: «Nam conceprus eats 
sree in conceptu creaturae; intellectus igitur in concipiendo hoe ens, ul albur 
ee 
polsiz’ in th ' Woes 2 ig P © s text as an ‘adnotst:o r 
in the parallel place in the Ordinativn; cf. vol. IIL, pp. 42-43- See 4H 
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tion which has in it the sole simply sim 
no ' ; 
a can exist). This note is pure, real determin 
or SES 
7 point, one determines it to be a concrete 
t ’ ; eee 
ition of determining notes. It is this pure, r 
i 


the beginning of the De primo principio. Scotus says that he will examine 
that pure determinability so as to see how its very Possibility leads to 
the postulating of God as the sole source of its possibility (41). 

This makes the De primo principio also an example of the a 
of permissiveness which is the next property inherent ti as 
determinable, simply simple, neutral concept of being. Accor ing ‘ af 
tus, even though the simply simple, purely determinable, oe 
cept of being is wretchedly poor in positive content, yet it is pa 
rich permissively: Positively, it is poorer than the ee ed 
thing white » yet permissively it is far richer. Positively, a aes be 
only the one note of non-repugnance to existence ie yet bas lea 
of poverty allows it to be conceived as abstracted : a ae : 
Hence if it is conceivable in this way, it is conceivable as e: aie 
the mode of infinity, without contradiction. ee ie oases 
which has in itself no inherent imperfection, it aa e i ras 
of itself as without limitation, that is, as infinite (43). course, 


ple note that it is existing 
ability, since, Starting from 
Particular thing by the add- 
eal determinability which is 


————— : ipi aliqua realitate 
i non enim accipitur ab : 
bi ; . 1, q. 3; IV, p. 224, n. 142i « .. ‘vif sealiiatl. adc: 
ibid, d se Pp pis Lae seclieti illi, sive ut perfectus conceptus mepeuraeed 
e naiagascanat as et imperfectus...». These words are appro 
quatus, sed dem : _ 
the following number, through his waagr applies, too, to the Ordination (and 
: : in princ. , being and one 
(4r) De primo princ. c. 1, m . as they use 8 
ee Reportatio and Metaphysics) proofs in so far 
or other of its properties. Vivés 17, m 2 «..ens, hoe est, cui non righ 
2) Oxon. IV, d. 8, q. 1; Viv : -3 and Ed. ALLUNTIS, p. 93, 
esse nen also Quodl. III; Vives 25, PP, 2454%)) aan ad «ens», from which one 
where Scotus distinguishes various meanings of « res unissime prout se extendit 
can take that « res», equalling « ens», is taken Seek dupliciter: Verissime enum 
ct ‘ ane ue quod non est nihil; et hoc potest inte illed quia illud excludit esse 
ud est nihil quod includit contradictionem et eee 0; IIL holds a central pare 
tra intellectum et in intellectu...» This section o ya ion of Scotus’s conception 
of Mable ' nception of being as possibility in his resolut -h Jobunnes Duns Scotus, 
a b oe ae S Muuen, Heribert, Sein und Person nac 
OF being as such; cf. ? is oe 
Werl, Dietrich-Coelde-Verlag, 1954, pp. 8-13. n, 51: « Respondeo. Quilibet con- 
(43) Ord. I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; HII, p. over ; imperfectior positive qt 
» 4, UG. - . . gs 
Ceptus simpliciter simplex, scilicet univocationts, ieee est perfectior permissive, 
verbum albi, hoc est non tantam perfectionem al "nub infinicate... » Scotus uses 
quia abstrahit a limitatione, et ita est conceptibilis 
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not say that the infinite actually exists. That needs to be proved (44) 
And it is the process of showing that it does actually exist that is exem, 
plified in the De primo principio. A structural idea behind the little trac, 
then is this, that, given the theoretical permissiveness of the concept of 
being, how does one show that there is an actually existent infinite being, 
This also explains, in part, why Scotus formulates the announcement of 
his classical proof for the existence of the First Principle, in the Ording. 
tio, in such extra-ordinary terms as: Among beings which actually exist, 
is there one which is infinite? (45) In other words, does infinity included 
in the permissiveness of the concept of being demand the practical ap. 
plication of actual existence to some particular quidditative being. 

As is generally insinuated from this last note crystallized around 
the simple simplicity of the concept of being, Scotus has a certain quiddi- 
tative concept of being. This is now to be examined, in that it is one 
of the areas where debate is had and recriminations are made with te. 
gard to Scotus’s metaphysics. Though why there should be one or the 
other, is hard to see, since factually, it is clear enough that Scotus has 
a quidditative notion of being, and if he has, why should this be trouble- 
some? 

Fourthly, quidditativeness: There seems to be no doubt that Scotus 
conceives being quidditatively; he does not see being as a combination 


this distinction of positive/permissive again in discussing the problem of infinite 
distance as regards the creative act; cf. Oxon. IV, d. 1, q. 1; Vivés 16, p. 38b. n. 12. 

(44) Scotus several times affirms that being is not repugnant to infinity, ¢8. Ord. 
I, d. 2, p. x, q. 1-2; II, pp. 206-208, nn. 132-136, and in the coloratio Anselmi which 
follows immediately; Lectura I, d. 2, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, pp. 141-142, nn. 83-86, which 
is probably his most concrete explanation of his formula (though he does not enter 
into the coloratio Anselmi as the Ord. does); Quodl. VI; Vivés 25, p. 245a, 0. 9 and 
Ed. ALLUNTIS, pp. 215-6 (in a discussion on beatitude); and De primo princ. ¢. + 
concl. 9 (proof 5 and coloratio Anselmi) ed. Wolter 4. 63 - 4. 65, P. 121-1235 and 
Rep. par. I, d. 2, q. 3; Vives 22, p. 73ab, n. 8. 

This quidditative aspect, through infinity, figures prominently in Father Owens 
« The Special Characteristic of the Scotistic Proof that God Exists », in Studi filosofics 
intorno all’« Esistenza », al Mondo al Transcendente, (Analecta Gregoriana Vol. LXVI, 
Series Facultatis Philosophicae, Sectio A (n. 6, 1954) Rome, Apud Aedes Universitas 
Gregorianae, 1954, pp. 311-327. 

(45) Ord. I, d. 2, p. x, q. x: II, p. 125, n. 1: « Circa secundam distinction 
quacto primo de his quae pertinent ad unitatem Dei, et primo, utrum in entibus - 
aliquid existens actu infinitum? » The Lectura asks the same question: « Utrum ¥ 
entibus sit aliquod ens actu infinitum? » (XVI, p. x11), even though the proofs do 
proceed in the possible order as they do in the Ordination 
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of essence and existence, wherein existence is the 
the essence actual. The aspect of being which he co 
being is at the basis of all quiddidative notions, 

This can be gathered even from many things that have already been 
said, and then particularly from his theories on distinct knowledge, then 
from what is involved in both the process of abstraction and the process 
of formation of notions proper to God, likewise from the theory that 
being is the first adequate object of the intellect, and finally from the cha- 
racteristics of the proofs for the existence of God. 

Just looking back briefly over what has already been said about the 
concept being, one can discern the quidditative, as opposed to the ac- 
tualized aspect of being. Being is said to be a first intention; it is a real 
concept, it abstracts from modalities and so is neutral, indifferent and 
univocal; for those reasons it is also simply simple, it is purely deter- 
minable in the order of concepts, as the ultimate potential element is in 
the order of reality; and it is that into which all concepts are resolved 
as into the first and fully known concept; it is an empty concept which 
is however permissively rich in that it does not exclude any possible 
mode, even that of infinity. All of these notes of Scotus’s notion of being 


give one a thorough-going impression that being is for him a quidditative 
notion. 


ultimate act making 
nsiders is rather that 


This becomes even clearer when we consider that Scotus sees being 
as the first of the distinctly conceivable concepts. 

To say that being is distinctly conceivable is to say that we have 
of being a distinct knowledge. Now « distinct knowledge » is a technical 
‘erm and means that sort of knowledge which is had through definition. 


For ¢xample, when we resolve the concept of man into its defining ele- 
ments b 


ee ; ee era 
hi y Saying that he is rational, sentient, corporeal, etc. we have 
mM a 


distinct knowledge, — as opposed to a « confused knowledge sie 
48 when we know him as having two legs, a trunk, head, as walking, as 
talking, etc. Now the process of definition which gives distinct knowledge 
always starts with the highest class, which is that of the supreme genus, 
ane then proceeds by dividing off sections of that genus through ea 
Cific differences SO as to obtain a species; the process continues i 

time as we reach the immediate species of the thing to be define : 

Now if we reverse this process and proceed upwards towards : e 
“yPreme genus, we are forever ascending from narrower to broa er 
nsses. Tf we continue with this as far as we can go, the last distinctly 
“onceivable element that we shall meet is that of being. « Being » stands 


Suc 
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at the head of this whole dividing process: « incipiendo ab ente ». Hence 
we have a distinct knowledge of any individual to be defined only when 
we include the distinct knowledge of being. Being therefore 
essential or quidditative notion (46). 

In fact, Scotus says that not only is it impossible to know a deter. 
minate thing if being is not known ‘distinctly, but it is even impossible 
to know being in any way other than distinctly, since it itself is not 
resolvable into different prior concepts. This statement from the Lectur, 
certainly indicates that Scotus takes « being » as a quidditative notion, in 
so far as by it we reach the ultimate in distinct knowledge (47). 

Likewise, the whole abstractive process in the concrete, as when we 
conceive « a stone » or « something white » involves us in a quidditative 
notion of being, for it reaches the intention of being and cannot go 
beyond it. As he says in the Lectura: « The concept of being is included 
in the concept of the creature; the intellect, then, conceiving this parti 
cular being, such as ‘this white something’, or ‘this stone’, by the ascend- 
ing and abstractive process will eventually come to the intention of being 
and rest in it » (48). 

This abstractive process is also used when we build up our proper 
notion of God from our common concepts, and in that process agua 
« being » is taken as an intention. We form the notion of God as 
« highest being », by using the notions which we have of « being » and 
of «highest », and then using the usual metaphysical procedure of al- 
firmation, negation and eminence, we build up a notion that is pro 
per to God (49). This process, again, implies that being is taken in 4 
quidditative sense, within the context of Scotus’s theory of being. 

The fourth indication that being is a quidditative notion comes 
from his theory that being is the first, adequate object of the intellect: 
For therein Scotus says that being is said univocally about all its ref 


is an 


(46) Cf. both the Ord. and Lectura texts educed in note 36. We shall see latet 
that the supreme class, which is being, 

(47) Cf. note 36 where, in the seco 
nisi distincte, quia non est resolubile 
aliquid distincte cognoscatur cognition 
quia in omni conceptu est ens. » 

(48) Cf. note 3x. This is wy 


is not, in fact, generic. a 
nd citation it says: « Ens non potest cognost! 
in plures conceptus priores; sed ad hoc qu 

e distincta, oportet quod ens praecognoscatus 


hat Maréchal calls a process of « séparation formelle * 
or « via remotionis » which is quite Platonic in kind; cf. Marécnac, J., Le point 
la métaphysique, Bruxelles, L’Edition Universelle, 1944, I, p. 181. 

(49) Cf. notes 3x and 30. 
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rents, but about some it is said in guid and about others it is said in 
quale (50). But of those about which it is said ix quale, being enters 
their definition as an additum. This is shown as follows: if I wish to 
define « rational » or « risible » with regard to man, I shall have to in- 
troduce the subject into the definition, in order to be able to be to speak 
at all, saying e.g. « ‘rational’ is something, i.e. a being, which can reason », 
or « ‘risible’ is something which can laugh ». Similarly, if I want to define 
a property of being, e.g. « one », as in « all beings are one » then I have 
to say, « ‘one’ is something, that is, a being, which is undivided in itself 
and divided off from everything else ». 

Now all these problems are also grammatical and syntactical problems, 
involving adjectives and nouns and denominations and denominables, as is 
clear from Scotus’s own preoccupation at the end of the whole discussion 
of the adequate object of the intellect ( 51). 


(50) See the whole section of Ord. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3; III, pp. 80-103, nn. 129-166, 
from which we select the following: « ...Et tamen hoc non obstante, dico quod primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri est ens, quia in ipso concurrit duplex primitas, scilicet 
communitatis et virtualitatis, nam omne per se intelligibile aut includit essentialiter 
rationem entis vel continetur virtualiter vel essentialiter in includente essentialiter 
Tationem entis: omnia enim genera et species et individua, et omnes partes essentiales 
generum, et ens creatum includunt ens quiditative; omnes autem ditferentiae ultimae 
includuntur in aliquibus istorum essentialiter et omnes passiones entis includuncur in 
€nte et in suis inferioribus virtualiter. Ergo illa quibus ens non est univocum dicrum 
in ‘quid’ includuntur in illis quibus ens est sic univocum» (p. 85, m. 137). Later 
Wwe have « Nullus autem quiditativus potest (p. 91) haberi nisi impressus vel abstractus 
ab illo quod movet intellectum, ut ab accidente, — et ille erit conceptus entis: ct 
ita nihil cCognoscetur de partibus essentialbus substantiae nisi ens sit commune Unive 
Cum eis et accidentibus. » (pp. 90-91, m. 146). Cf. also pp. 92-94, an. ry0-454 which 
Bives a good synopsis of the matter. : ; 

(51) Cf. Ibid, Pp. 97-100, nn. 159-161. All the ditficulty of expressing the problem 
and resolving the language perhaps indicates the Scotus is proposing to himiclt a 
false Problem in trying to resolve the grammatical and predicational problens. Certainly 
in the whole question there is a malaise of which Scotus is oaly too conscious. 

Scotus’s general theory on what is the primary object of the intclicct can be 
Synopsized as follows: In the order of origin, if it is a question of sc tutl confused 
knowledge, the «species specialissima » is the primary object of the intellect, but 2 
it is a Question of actual distinct knowledge (had through denaition), then being is 
the primary object. (Simply speaking, the confuscd ordcr is simply prior w the 
distinct.) But if it is a question of bubitusl knowlsdge then the more common things 
are primary in this order of origin. 

In the order of perfection, God is the primary object of the intellect. to 

Finally in the order of adequation or precise causality, the primary object is not 
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The fact remains however that being is said of everything univocally 
be it in quid or be it in quale. In either case it is a quidditative notion 
directly as regards in quid, and ultimately sicut additum, as regards in quale 

Even though it is a quidditative notion, the last or most fundamen. 
tal of the first intentions, Scotus never envisages any crude sort of quasi. 
platonic pre-existence of a quiddity. There is no such thing as a quiddity 
and being comes in and is imposed over that quiddity (52). 

The last and most famous of the sources wherein it is indicated 
that Scotus takes being in a quidditative manner is to be found in Scotus’s 
attitude towards the proofs for the existence of God. A recent formulation 
illustrates that attitude most strikingly; thus Professor Gilson writes that 
the Scotistic proofs for the existence of God have the right, and even 
the duty, to demonstrate their conclusion only on the basis of the notion 
of being and its transcendental properties, exactly as if empirically given 
being were not to exist (53). 

Certainly the basis of the proof for the existence and nature of 
the First Principle as found in our present tract, the De primo principio, 
rests upon a quidditative notion of being (and the same is true of the 
Ordination proof). For Scotus is at pains to insist that he is taking the 
property of being of essential order in the order of essence, so that he 
can prove the existence of God, not on the basis of contingent actuality, 
but on the basis of the nature of the quiddity involved in essential order: 
Since it has such a type of quiddity then necessarily the inferior of that 
essential order will lead to a First Principle (54). 


God, as Henry of Ghent holds, (which would require illumination), nor abstracted 
quiddities, as Aristotle and St. Thomas hold, (since this is restrictive of the nature 
of the intellect as such, identifying it with its nature revealed by its operation in this 
life) but being. ; 

(52) Cf. Oxon. IV, d. 11, q. 3; Vivés 17, p. 429ab, n. 46: « Isto modo touus 
compositi est unum esse, et tamen includit multa esse partialia, sicut totum est you 
ens, et tamen multas entitates partiales habet. Nescio enim istam fictionem quod ¢ss° 
est quid superveniens essentiae non compositum, si essentia est composita; hoc ~ . 
esse totius compositi includit esse omnium partium, et includit multa esse partials 
multarum partium (p. 429b) vel formarum, sicut totum ens ex multis formis includit 
illas actualitates partiales. » « Oxon. », here, as in the brief note in note 42, is YS 
for the fourth book of the « Ordination » as it is contained in Vivés of which ue 
Scotus Commission has not yet made their critical edition. . 

(53) Gitson, E., « Sur la composition fondamentale de J’étre fini », in De doctrin 
Ioannis Duns Scoti (Acta Congressus Scotistici Internationalis Oxonii et Edimbut 
11-17 sept. 1966 celebrati) Romae, 1968, vol. II, p. 195. 

(54) De primo principio, ¢c. 3, concl. 1; Ed. Wolter, 3. 6, p. 43: In hac cond 
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The whole procedure of moving from the esse essentiae of the First 

._-inle established in the order of possibility by the proofs of the pri- 

ee each order to the esse existentiae only makes sense if being and 
cs croneties are viewed in the order of quiddities (55), 


_ 


sione et quibusdam sequentibus possem proponere actum sic: Aliqua natura est 
efficiens, quia aliqua est effecta, quia aliqua incipit esse, quia aliqua est terminus 
motus et contingens. Sed malo de possibili proponere conclusiones et ptaemissas. Illis 
quippe de actu concessis, istae de possibili conceduntur; non e converso. Illae etiam 
de actu sunt contingentes, licet satis manifestae; istae de possibili sunt necessariae. 
Illae ad ens existens, istae ad ens etiam quiditative sumptum possunt proprie perti- 
nere. Et existentia illius quiditatis inferius ostendetur de qua nunc ostenditur effi- 
cientia. » (Italics mine.). 

See Ord. I, d .2, p. x, q. 1-2; II, p. 161-162, n. 56. The parallel place in Lectura 
is particularly significant; cf. Lectura. I, d. 2, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, pp. 131-132, n. 57: 
«Item dico quod licet entia alia a Deo actualiter sint contingentia respectu. esse 
actualis, non tamen respectu esse potentialis. Unde illa quae dicuntur contingentia 
Fespectu actualis existentiae, respectu potentialis sunt necessaria, ut licet hominem 
esse sit contingens, tamen ipsum esse ‘possibile esse’ est necessarium, quia non 
includit contradictionem ad esse; aliquid igitur ‘possibile esse’, aliud a Deo est ne- 
cessarium, quia ens dividitur in possibile et necessarium, et sicut enti necessario ex 
sua habitudine sive quiditate est necessitas, ita enti possibili ex sua quiditate est 
Possibilitas. Fiat igitur ratio, quae prior, cum possibilitate essendi, et erunt (p. 132) 
Propositiones necessariae sic: ‘Possibile est aliquid aliud a Deo esse, et non a se 
(quia tunc non esset possibile esse) nec a nihilo; igitur ab alio potest esse. Illud 


aliud aut Potest agere in virtute sui, et non alterius, et esse non ab alio, — aut 
non, etc. ». 
The Rep. Par. does not have this same preoccupation. It considers the question 


of th 


ae © necessity of premisses formulated in the possible order, but not the quiddi- 
ativ 


€ aspect of such a consideration of being and its properties; cf. Rep. par. I, 
°2,q. 2; Vivés 22, pp. 65-66, n. 7. 

The quidditative aspect of the being which lies at the basis of his classical 
Proofs in the De primo principio and Ordination (and Lectura), is the subject of 
“omment by many Scotistic scholars; e.g. GILSON, E., Jean Duns Scot, Paris, J. Vrin, 
7952, pp. 136, 

(55) This is, in fact, the process by which he transforms also the ratio Anselmi 
into an a posteriori proof, not for the existence but for the infinity of God. Cf. 
Ord d. 2, p. I, q. 1-2; II, pp. 208-211, nn. 137-139. The De primo principio 
transcribes this material form the Ordination almost literally, cf. chapter 4, concl. 9 
Proof 5: from eminence]; Ed. Wolter, 4. 65, pp. 123 and 125. The Lectura, while 
"sing the proof from eminence, does not consider the ratio Amselmi; hence, again, 
Wwe have a Sign of distinct development between the Lectura here and the Ordination. 

his question of the esse essentiae (or quiditativum) and esse existentiae often 
Makes its appearance in Scotus. Besides the Joci above referring to the ratio Anselmi 
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This last attitude towards the quidditative notion of being ha, : 
different tonality from the other indications, where the accent rests more 
proximately on class, such as is seen in the ideas that « being » jg the 
first distinctly conceivable notion, that it stands at the end of the ahs 
stractive process, that it is purely determinable, etc. 

All of these bring immediately to mind the problem that, if this j, 
so, then « being » itself must be a generic notion. But Scotus himself 
denies that it is a genus. 

Fifthly and finally, it is non-generic: Scotus proves, with Aristotle, 
that being cannot be a genus, since it is too broad a class to be a genus, 
Thus in the Lectura, he writes: «It does not follow that being is a 
genus, because being has a greater commonness than that of all genera, 
Hence the Philosopher, in III Metaphysics [ch. 3, 998b 22-27] does 
not show that being is not a genus because of any equivocation, but be- 


cause it has a greater commonness and univocation than the commonness 
of a genus » (56). 


one or other may be found, for example, in Ord. I, d. 36, q. unica; VI, pp. 281-282, 
p. 285, n. 36 where it is a question of « ens extra animam et in anima»; ibid. d. 8, 
p. 2, q. unica; IV, p. 307 where it is generally applied to God’s knowledge of things, 
as the editors in note 2 observe; Oxon. II, d. 1, q. 2; Vivés 11, p. 63a, n. 7 (their 
rea] inseparability) Lectura I, d. 2, p. 1, q. 1-2; XVI, p. 124, n. 39 which says 
that the exemplary cause places a thing in esse quiditativo; Reportatio parisiensis I, 
d. 2, q. 5; Vivés 22, p. 79a, n. 7, where it is seen in relation to potency; and Metapb. 
IX, q. 2; Vivés 7, p. 533a, n. 5, where esse and essentia are related to possibility. 

The quidditative character of the Scotistic proofs has often been remarked 02. 
Many eminent commentators have dwelt on this, none more than Professor Gilson, 
himself, e.g. in the « Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot » article, again, ¢2: 
in his Jean Duns Scot, pp. 136ss. et passim. In the Oxford-Edinburgh Scotistic Com 
gress of 1966, it made its appearance quite a few times, cf. GILSON, supra in note 5}, 
Soracuren, Vol. II, pp. 3438s. VAN Brena, ibid. pp. 363ss., ALLUNTIS, ibid. 4535S: 
Bartu. ibid., p. 4135s. 

(56) Lectura I, d. 3, p. x, q. 1-2; XVI, pp. 272-273, n. 123: « Non tamen sequr 
tur (p. 273) quod ens sit genus, quia ens habet maiorem communitatem quam sit 
communitas generis. Unde Philosophus III Metaphysicae non ostendit quod ens 109 


sit genus propter aequivocationem, sed quia habet maiorem communitatem et univ 


cationém quam sit communitas generis.» Cf. also Ordinatio I, d. 3, p. 1, 4. 33 Lh 


pap ia eee : . removet enim ab ente rationem generis, non propter aedUk 
idem conceptus (p. ) eee ag decem genera, esset decem genera, J" 
ris) sed removet ee quocumque nomine significetur, habet eandem rationem gene 
cet praedicatur ‘primo eS aren ae eae re ter nimiam communitatem, quia vides 
a at modo per se de differentia et per hoc posset concludi wv 
genus; » cf. also ibid. pp. 98-99, n. 160. Maréchal notes the particulst 


' 
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In denying that being is a genus, Scotus would then have to admit 
that the last step of the abstractive process by which one arrives at the 
purely determinable concept of univocal and empty being is not homo- 
geneous with the other steps. This must come about by reason of the 
nature of the terminus ad quent. Something like the Marxist transfor- 
mation: At a certain point the quantity becomes so great that it trans- 
forms itself into a qualitative difference. Here the quantity would be 
seen from the point of view of the universal extension of the membership 
of the concept « being ». This universal quantitative extension yields a 
step in the abstractive process which is qualitatively different from all 
the previous steps. All the previous steps have yielded genera as their 
terms ad quem, but this step yields something that is too vast for a 
genus. 

All of this has been concerned with the properties of the concept 
of being that is revealed as a univocal concept which so functions on the 
first level of language as to indicate some quidditative referent. And vet 


that referent, univocally conceived, does not yield a generic concept of 
itself, 


What then is the referent of the concept being? What is the reality 
of being? 


es 

necessity for Scotus to prove that being is not a genus, 
concept of being would lead one to think that it is so; cf. Ma 
départ de la métapbysique, I, pp. 182-183. 


since the qualities of his 
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